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moment he had no active personal dislike of Harley. "I began, indeed, in my 'heart/" he says, speaking of the events of 1712 many years afterwards, "to renounce the friendship which till that time I had preserved inviolable for Oxford." From that moment he conceived for him a contempt which grew to the bitterest detestation.
The Treaty of Commerce of 1713 between Great Britain and France was also an important cause of difference between the two statesmen. This engagement was based on free trade principles. The eighth and ninth articles of the Treaty provided that all English and French goods should enjoy the same commercial privileges as to duties and customs as the most favoured nation ; that the English should repeal all prohibitions of French goods which had been imposed since 1664; and that no French goods imported into England should pay higher duties than similar goods imported from any other European country. On the other hand, the French were to repeal all prohibitions of English goods since 1664.
This scheme was too bold and far-seeing, too much in advance of public opinion, to have been evolved by Harley. Bolingbroke, with his philosophic turn of mind, his large views, his habitual contempt for public opinion, was its originator. On 18th June, however, the Bill to make effective the eighth and ninth articles of the Treaty was thrown